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UNITED STATES REVIEW. 


~ 





In the month of January next will be published No. I. of a new Quarterly Review, to be called « The United States Review,” 


under the editorial supervision of Hexry Vetuake, Esq. Professor of Natural Philosophy, and Lecturer on History, in 
the University of the city of New York. 


It is intended to add one more to the literary 
journala already published in our country. The 
field of intellectual labour which it proposes to 
cultivate is deemed sufficiently ample, and the 
harvest to be gathered rich enough, to invite an 
augmented exertion on the part of American 
writers; and confident hopes are entertained that 
readers will be found in sufficient numbers to 
justify the undertaking. < 
+ The proposed journal wil be styled the 
United States Review.” It will be published 
quarterly, in numbers of about 250 pages each, 
and will contain reviews of the latest and most 
important works that may have appeared, either 
at home or abrodd. In both cases, however, the 
selection, as is usual in all periodical works 
intended for general circulation—at least for 
general cigculation among the better educated 
portion \of the community—will be chiefly, 
though not exclusively, confined to literature in 
in its most extensive sense, as distinguished 
from those sciences which can be separated from 
it without inconvenience, and in which it is pos- 
sible to attain to a high degree of excellence, 
with little or no pretensions to literary desert. 
In other words, it is with the philosophy of mind, 
rather than with the philosophy of matter, that 
the readers of the “‘ United States Review” will 
be entertained,—with the exploits of the his- 
torian, the orator, and the poet, rather than with 
those of the mathematician. 

The first duties of a critic, as of a judge, is 
the strictest impartiality. It is as proper to con- 
demn, from a regard to the public welfare, bim 
who robs his neighbour of his time, and perad- 
venture of his-opinions and principles, by the 
publication of a useless or mischievous book, as 
to pass sentence on the criminal who perpetrates 
a theft on his purse, or an act of violence on his 
person. And as, in proportion to the prevalence 
of offences against the laws, it is judged expe- 
dient to enforce the enactments against offenders 
with the less forbearance ; so, in an age of the 
multiplication and accumulation of books without 
end, it behooves the guardians of literature to be 
unsparing of their censure, where censure may 
be justly an author’s due. But the analogy which 
has been stated is very far from holding good 
throughout. While in the one case, the most 
favourable decision is merely one of not guilty, 
€r, more properly speaking, not proven to be 
Quilty; in the other itis to be determined, with as 
much care and discrimination as may be practi- 
cable, what degree of merit on the one hand, as 
well as demerit on the other, is to be ascribed to 
the individual whose conduct is the subject of en- 
quiry. An author does not stand at the bar of a 


PROSPECTUS. 


quitted of the charge preferred against him 


any time allowed or even tolerated. 


the proposed journal to maintain. 


the country itself? 


the first stage of a vigorous manhood ; and they 
betray an exaggerated estimate of the influence 
of criticism. 
a sickly and sorry bantiing, that must be kept 
alive by being ever held on the knee and fed with 
the milk of encouragement, or the pap of flattery. 


capable of digesting even the strong meat of re- 
proof occasionally administered to it by a re- 
viewer, without any danger of sinking under the 
operation. But, after all, the “ United States 
Review”’ will be in no little danger of treating 


our own authors with too great leniency, and of 


awarding to them an undeserved praise. The 
reviewers have an anxious desire for the advance- 
ment of American literature, and for the honour 
of their country in general. This feeling may 
frequently lead them astray, and induce them to 
do injustice to that literature by commending 
mediocrity, or covering with the mantle of charity 
the inferiority of the individual, who may seem 
for the moment to be its representative. It will, 
however, be their duty, and their care, to guard 
against such mistaken charity. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to remark that party 
politics can have no place in the pages of the 
“United States Review.” But Polities and 
Political Economy, constituting, as they do, two 
of the most important of the Moral Sciences, and 
being constituent parts of general literature, can- 








reviewer as a reputed culprit; who, when ac- 
20 


f 


must be content with the simple verdict of not 
guilty, however praiseworthy in reality his con- 
duct in the matter in question may have been. 
It is his right to have his merits acknowledged 
and proclaimed, whatever they may be ;—and 
when there is a willingness and a readiness to 
do this on every fitting opportunity, and then 
only, can the claim of a right to condemn be at 
Such an 
impartiality as this it will be the endeavour of 


It may here be asked—Are American writers 
to be treated thus rigidly? Will not some allow- 
ance be made for them because they are-Ameri- 
can ? Is it not incumbent on every one animated 
with a proper feeling of patriotism to cherish 
every literary effort of a fellow countryman, 
especially if he happen to be one who occupies 
a prominent position in the public esteem, his 
reputation being then a part of the reputation of 
These questions there is no 
hesitation to answer in the negative. They imply 
a wholly inadequate impression of the condition 
and present prospects of American literature; 
they tacitly assume it to be in an infant state, 
instead of having already advanced into at least 


American literature is no longer 


It can now support itself without a prop, and is 


not be overlooked. They have become more or 


,|less involved in almost every discussion of the 
times : and restricted indeed would the field of 
investigation become, were they to be cast aside. 
They will afford topics of interesting and mo- 
mentous consideration to the writers for the 
Review. Yet it is proper to repeat that they 
will be treated entirely in a scientific and inde- 
pendent spirit ; and altogether irrespective of the 
politics of party. It may be added, that the per- 
fect independence of the Review in this respect, 
is in agreat measure guaranteed by the previous 
career of the Editor. He has never been en- 
gaged in the contentions of party ; he has never 
had a personal interest in the success of any 
party, other than that which is common to him 
with every other citizen of the republic ; and he 
neither expects nor desires any such interest. 

Besides party politics, all theological questions 
will be excluded from the Review, for obvious 
reasons, and also every thing having an exclu- 
sively religious hearing, as inconsistent with the 
professed character of a literary journal. Still 
itis intended that the work shall have an unequi- 
vocal Christian character. By this is meant that 
its spirit shall be that of Christianity, and that its 
influence shall tend to premote the cause of reli- 
gion, as well as of good morals. 

Finally, the “ United States Review,” while 
excluding the topics above-mentioned, will not 
be timid in expressing and maintaining a decided 
opinion on ¢very important question that may 
occur for discussion ; and it will endeavour, too, 
to be consistent with itself in the opinions it may 
put forth in relation to them ; but, allowing of a 
certain discrepancy on minor points, inseparable 
indeed from the circumstance of the various arti- 
cles of the Review being the production of dif- 
ferent pens. 


In consequence of Mr. Vethake’s residence 
being in New York, the editor of Waldie’s Li- 
brary will perform the duties of Junior Editor, 
but will not be responsible for the contents or 
conduct of the Review. Communications, &c. 
may be addressed to Henry Vethake, Esq. New 
York, or to the publication office, Philadelphia. 


TERMS. 
The Unrrep States Review will be published on the 
first of — _ July, and October, of each year. 
The first number, however, may not appear hefore the 
20th of January next. 
The subscription price will be Five Doiars, if paid 
in advance; otherwise, the price will be S1x Dollars. 
No subscription taken for less than one year. 
The Review will be printed on fine paper, with new 
type, and in the best manner. 
Subscriptions received by 

A. WALDIE, 
Ne. 6, North Eighth St. 
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From the London Metropolitan. 


PETER SIMPLE. 
(Continued.) 


The captain came on board about twelve o’clock, and 
ordered the discharge of Mr. Trotter to be made out, 
as soon as the first lieutenant had reported what had 
occurred. He then sent for all the midshipmen on the 
quartor-deck. 

*Gentlemen,” said the captain to them, with a stern 
countenance, “I feel very much indebted to some of 
you for the character which you have been pleased to 
give of me to Mr. Simple. I must now request that 
you will answer a few questions which I am about to 
put in his presence. Did I ever flog the whole star- 
board watch, because the ship would only sail nine 
knots on a bowling ?” 

“No, sir, no!” replied they all, very much fright- 
ened. 

“Did Lever give a midshipman four dozen for not 
having his weekly accounts pipeclayed, or another five 
dozen for wearing a scarlet watch ribbon ?” 

“No, sir,” replied they altogether. 

“Did any midshipman ever die on his chest from 
fatigue ?” 

hey again replied in the negativo. 

“Then, gentlemen, you will oblige me by stating, 
which of you thought proper to assert these falsehoods 
in the public coffee-room ; and further, which of you 
obliged this youngster to risk his life in a duel?” 

They were all silent. 

** Will you answer me, gentlemen ?” 

“ With respect to the duel, sir,” replied the mid- 
shipman who had fought me, “I heard say that the 
pistols were only charged with powder. It was a joke.” 

* Well, sir, we'll allow that the duel was only a joke, 
(and I hope and trust that your report is correct; ) is 
the reputation of your captain only a joke, allow me to 
ask? I request to know who of you dared to propa- 
gate such injurious slander? (Here there was a dead 
pause.) Well then, gentlemen, since you will not con- 
fess yourselves, 1 must refer to my authority. Mr. 
Simple, have the goodness to puint out the person or 
persons who gave you the information.” 

But I thought this would not be fair; and as the 
had all treated me very kindly after the duel, | resolv. 
ed not to tell, so I answered, “ If you please, sir, I con: 
sider that I told you all that in confidence.” 

“Confidence, sir,” replied the captain; “ who ever 
heard of confidence between a post captain and a mid- 
shipman ?” 

* No, sir,” replied I, * not between a post captain and 
a midshipman, but between two gentlemen.” 


The first lieutenant, who stood by the captain, put 
his hand before his face to hide a laugh. “He may 
be a fool, sir,’ observed he to the captain, aside, “ but 
I can assure you he is a very straight-forward one.” 

The captain bit his lip, and then turning to the mid- 
shipmen, said, “ You may thank Mr. Simple, gentle- 
men, that J do not press this matter further. I do be- 
lieve that you were nat serious when you calumniated 
me; but recollect that what is said in joke is too of- 
ten repeated in earnest. I trust that Mr. Simple’s 
conduct will have its effect, and that you leave off prac- 
tising upon him who has saved you from a very severe 
punishment.” 

When the midshipmen went down below, they all 
shook hands with me, and said that I was a good fel- 
low for not peaching ; but as for the advice of the cap- 
tain that they should not practise upon me, as he term- 
ed it, they forgot that, for they commenced again 
immediately, and never left off until they found that I 
was not to be deceived any longer. 

I had not been ten minutes in the berth, before they 
began their remarks upon me. One said that I looked 
like a hardy fellow, and asked me whether I could not 
bear a great deal of sleep. 

I replied, “ that I could I dare say, if it was necessary 
for the good of the service ;” at which they laughed, 
and I supposed that [ had said a good thing. 

“Why here’s Tomkins,” said the midshipman ; ‘ he’ll 
show you how to perform that.part of your duty. He 
inherits it from his father, who was a marine officer. 
He can snore for fourteen hours on a stretch without 
once turning round in his hammock, and finish his nap 
on his chest during the whole of the day, except meal 
times.” , 

But Tomkins defended himself, by saying, that 
“some people were very quick in doing things, and 
others were very slow; that he was one of the slow 
ones, and that he did not in reality obtain more refresh- 


ment from his long naps than other people did in short 
sle 


ones, because he slept much slower than they did.” 
This ingenious argument was, however, overruled 
nem. con., as it was proved that he ate pudding faster 
than any one of the mess. 

The postman came on board with the letters, and 
put his head into the midshipman’s berth. I was very 
anxious to have one from home, but I was disappoint- 
ed, Some had letters and sume had not. Those who 
thad not, declared that their parents were very unduti- 
ful, and that they would cut them off with a shilling ; 
and those who had letters, after they had read them, 
offered them for sale to the others, usually at half price. 
1 could not imagine why they sold, or why the others 
bought them : but they did do so; and one that was full 
of good advice was sold three times; from which cir- 
cumstance I was inclined to form a better opinion of 
the morals of my companions, The lowest priced let- 
ters sold were those written by sisters. I was offered 
one for a penny, but I declined buying, as I had plenty 
of sisters of my own. Directly J made that observa- 
tion, they immediately enquired all their names and 
ages, and whether they were pretty or not. When 1 
had informed them, they quarreled to whom they should 
belong. One would have Lucy and another took Mary, 
but there was a great dispute about Ellen, as I had 
said that she was the prettiest of the whole. At last 
they agreed to put her up to auction, and she was 
knocked down to a master’s mate of the name of 
O’Brien, who bid scoventcen shillings and a bottle of 
rum. They requested that I would write home to give 
their love to my sisters, and tell them how they had 
been disposed of, which I thought very strange ; but ] 
ought to have-been flattered at the price bid for Ellen, 
as I repeatedly have since been witness to a very pretty 
sister being sold for a glass of grog. 

I mentioned the reason why I was so anxious for a 
letter, viz. because I wanted to buy my dirk and cock- 
ed hat; upon which they told me that there was no 
occasion for my spending my money, as by the regula- 
tions of the service, the purser’s steward served them 
out to all the officers who applied for them. As I knew 
where the purser’s steward’s room was, having seen it 
when down in the cock-pit with the Trotters, I went 
down immediately, “Mr, Purser’s steward,” says I, 
“Jet me have a cocked hat and dirk immediately.” 

“ Very good, sir,” replied he, and he wrote an order 
upon a slip of paper which he handed to me.- “ There 
is the order for it, sir ; but the cocked hats are kept up 
in the chest in the main top; and as for the dirk you 
must apply to the butcher, who has them under his 
charge.” 

I went up with the order, and I thought I would first 
apply for the dirk; so I enquired for the butcher, whom 
I found sitting in the sheep pen, with the sheep, mend- 
ing his trowsers. In reply to my demand, he told me 
that he had not the key of the store-room, which was 
under the charge of one of the corporals of marines, 

I enquired who, ard he said Cheeks* the marine. 

I went every where about the ship, enquiring for 
Cheeks tlie marine, but could not find him. ‘Some said 
that they believed he was in the foretop, standing sen- 
try over the wind, that it might not change ; others, 
that he was in the gallery, to prevent the midshipmen 
from soaking their bisctit in the captain’s dripping-pan. 
At last I enquired of some of the women who were 
standing between the guns on the main-deck, and one 
of them answered that it was no use looking for him 
among them as they all had husbands, and Cheeks was 
a widow's man.t 

As I could not find the marine, I thought I might as 
well go for my cocked hat, and get my dirk afterwards. 
I did not much like going up the rigging, because I 
was afraid of turning gidcy, and if I fell overboard, I 
could not swim; but one of the midshipmen offered to 
accompany me, stating that I need not be afraid, if I 
did fall overboard, of sinking to the bottom, as if I was 
giddy, my head, at all events, would swim; so I deter- 
mined to venture. I climbed up very near to the main- 
top, but not without missing the little ropes very often, 
and grazing the skin off my shins. Then I came to 
large ropes stretched out from the mast, so that you 
must climb them with your head backwards. The mid- 
shipman told me these were called the cat-harpings, 
because they were so difficult to climb, that a cat would 
expostulate if ordered to go out by them. I was afraid 





* This celebrated personage is the prototype of Mr. 
Nobody on board of a man-of-war. 

+ Widow’s men are imaginary sailors, borne on the 
books, and receiving pay and prize-money, which is 





appropriated to Greenwich hospital. 
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to venture, and then he pro that I should go 
through lubber’s hole, which he said had been made 
for people like me. I agreed to attempt it, as it ap- 
peared more easy, and at last arrived, quite out of 
breath, and vety happy to find myself in the main-top. 
The captain of the main-top was there with two 
other sailors. The midshipman introduced me very 
politely: “Mr. Jenkins—Mr. Simple, midshipman, — 
Mr. Simple, Mr. Jenkins, captain of the main-top. Mr. 
Jenkins, Mr. Sin.ple has come up with an order for a 
cocked hat.” The captain of the top replied that he 
was very sorry that he had not one in store, but the 
lat had been served out to the captain’s monkey. This 
was very provoking. The captain of the top then asked 
me if I was ready with my footing. 

I replied, “ not very, for | had lost it two or three 
times when coming up.” He laughed and replied, that 
[ should lose it altogether before I went down; and 
that I must hand it out. “ Hand out my footing,” said 
I, puzzled, and appealing to the midshipman, “ What 
does he mean?” ‘“dde means that you must fork out 
a seven shilling bit.” Iwas just as wise as ever, and 
stared very much; when Mr. Jenkins desired the other 
men to get half a dozen foxes and make a spread eagle 
of me unless he had his parkisite. I never should have 
found out what it all meant, had not the midshipman, 
who laughed till he cried, at last informed me that it 
was the custom to give the men something to drink 
the first time that I came aloft, and that, if I did not, 
they would tie me up to the rigging. 

Having no money in my pocket, I promised to pay 
them as soon as I went below ; but Mr. Jenkins would 
not trust me. I then became very angry, and enquired 
of him if he doubted my honour. He replied, “ Not 
in the least, but that he must have the seven shillings 
before I went below.” “ Why, sir,” said I, * do you know 
who you are speaking to? [ am an officer and a gen- 
tleman. Do you know who my grandfather is?” 

“QO yes,” replied he, “ very well,” . 

“ Then, who is he, sir?” replied I very angrily. 

“ Who is he! why he’s the Lord knows who.” 

“No,” replied I, “that’s not his name; he is Lord 
Privilege.” (I was very much surprised that he knew 
that my grandfather was a lord.) ‘“ And-do you sup- 
pose,” continued I, “ that I would forfeit the honour of 
my family for a paltry seven shillings?” 

This observation of mine and a promise on the part 
of the midshipman, who said he wou!d be bail for me, 
satisfied Mr. Jenkins, and he allowed me to go down 
the rigging. I went to my chest, and paid the seven 
shillings to one of the topmen who followed me, and 
then went up on the main-deck, to learn as much as I 
could of my profession. I asked a great many ques- 
tions of the midshipmen relative to the guns, and they 
crowded round me to answer them. One told me they 
were called the frigate’s /eeth, because they stopped the 
Frenchman’s jaw. Another midshipman said that he 
had been so often in action that he was called the Fire- 
eater. J asked him how it was that he eseaped being 
killed. He replied that he always made it a rule, upon 
the first cannon bal! coming through the ship’s side, to 
put his head into the hole which it had made; as by a 
calculation made by Professor Innman, the odds were 
32,647 and some decimals to boot, that another tall 
would not come in atthe same hole. That’s what I 
never should have thought of. 


ee 


CHAPTER Il. 


Now that I have been on board abeut a month, find 
that my life is not disagreeable. I don’t smell the pitch 
and tar, and I can get into my hammock without 
tumbling out on the other side. My messmates are 
good-tempered, although they laugh at me very much; 
but I must say that they are not very nice in their ideas 
of honour. They appear to consider that to take you 
in 8 a capital joke; and that because they Jaugh at 
the time that they are cheating you, it then becomes 
no cheating at al]. -Now I cannot think otherwise 
than that cheating is cheating, and that a person is not 
a bit more honest, because he laughs at you in the bar- 
gain. A few days after I came on board, I purchased 
some tarts of the bumboat woman, as sho is called; I 
wished to pay fur them, but she had no change, and 
very civilly told me che would trust me. She opened 


a narrow book, and said she would open an account 
with me, and F could pay her when I thought proper. 
To this arrangement I had no objection, and I sent up 
for different things until I thougbt that my account 
must have amounted to eleven or twelve shillings, As 
1 promised my father that I never would run in debt, I 





\considered tha tit was then time that it should be set- 
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tled. When I asked for it, what was my surprise to 
find that it amounted to 2/. 14s. 6d. I declared that it 
was impossible, and requested that she would allow me 
to look at the items, when I found that I was booked 


he told me that they were dock-yard mateys. I cer- 
tainly thought that it appeared to be quite as easy to 
say, “If you please,” as * D—n your eyes,” and that 
it 





for at least three or four dozen tarts every day, ordered 
by the young gentlemen “ to be put down to Mr. Sim- 
ple’s account.” I was very much shocked, not only at 
the sum of money which | had to pay, but also at the 
want of honesty on the part of my messmates; but 
when I complained of it in the berth, they all laughed 
at me. 

At last one of them said, “ Peter, tell the truth; did 
not your father caution you not to run in debt ?” 

* Yes he did,” replied 1. 

_“T know that very well,” replied he ; “all fathers do 
the same when their sons leave them; it’s matter of 
coutse. Now observe, Peter; it is out of regard to you, 
that your messmates have been eating tarts at your 
expense. You disobeyed your father’s injunctions be- 
fore you had been a month from home; and it is to 
give you a lesson that may be useful in after life, that 
they have considered it their duty to order the tarts. 
I trust that it will not be thrown away upon you. Go 
to the woman, pay your bill, and never run up another.” 

“That I certainly shall not,” replied 1; and as | 
could not prove who ordered the tarts, and did not 
think it fair that the woman should lose her money, | 
went up and paid the bill, with a determination never 
to open an account with any body again. 

But this left my pockets quite empty, so I wrote to 
my father, stating the whole transaction, and the con- 
sequent state of my finances, My father, in his answer, 
observed that whatever might have been their motives, 


my messmates had done me a friendly act; and that) 


as I had lost my money by my own carelessness, I 
must not expect that he would allow me any more 
pocket-money. But my mother, who added a post- 
script to his letter, slipped in a five pound-note, and I 
do believe that it was with my father’s sanction, al- 
though he pretended to be very angry at my forgetting 
his injunctions. This timely relief made me quite com- 
fortable again. What a pleasure it is to receive a let- 
ter from one’s friends when far away, especially when 
there is some money in it! 

A few days before this, Mr. Falcon, the first lieute- 
nant, ordered me to put on my side arms, to go away on 
duty. I replied, that I had neither dirk nor cocked 
hat, although I fad applied for them. He laughed at 
my story, and sent me on shore with the master, who 
bought them; and the first lieutenant sent up the bill 
to my father, who paid it, and wrote to thank him for 
his trouble. That morning, the first lieutenant said to 
me, “ Now, Mr. Simple, we’ll take the shine off that 
cocked hat and dirk of yours. You will go in the boat 
with Mr. O’Brien, and take care that none of the men 
slip away from it, and get drunk at the tap.” 

This was the first time that | had ever been sent 
away on duty, and I was very proud of being an officer 
in charge. I put on my full uniform, and was ready 
at the gangway a quarter of an hour before the men 
were piped away. We were ordered to the dock-yard 
to draw sea stores. When we arrived there, I was 
quite astonished at the piles of timber, the ranges of 
storehouses, and the immense anchors which lay on the 
wharf. There was such a bustle, every body appeared 
to be so busy, that | wanted to look every way at once. 
Close to where the boat landed, they were hauling a 
large frigate out of what they called the basin; and I 
was so interested with the sight, that I ai sorry to say 
I quite forgot all about the boat’s crew,and my orders 
to look after them. What surprised me most was, that 
although the men employed appeared to be sailors, 
their language was very different from what I had 
been lately accustomed to on board of the frigate. In- 
stead of damning and swearing, every body was so po- 
lite. “Oblige me with a pull of the starboard bow 
hawser, Mr. Jones.” —“ Ease off the larboard hawser, 
Mr. Jenkins, if you please.”—* Side her over, gentle- 
men, side her over.”——-“ My compliments to Mr. Tomp- 
kins, and request that he will cast off the quarter 
cheek. Side her over gentlemen, side her over, if ‘you 
please.”—* In the boat there, pull to Mr. Simmons, 
and beg he’ll do me the favour to check her as she 
swings. What’s the matter, Mr. Johnson ?”—*« Vy, 
there’s one of them ere midshipmites has thrown a red 
hot tater out of the stern-port, and hit our officer in the 
eye.” Report him to the commissioner, Mr. Wiggins; 
and oblige me by underrunning the guess-warp. Tell, 
Mr. Simpkins, with my compliments, to coil away upon 
the jetty. Side her over, side her over, gentlemen, if 
you please.” 

I asked of a bystander who these people were, and 


ded much more agreeable. 

During the time that I was looking at the frigate 
being hauled out, two of the men belonging to the boat 
slipped away, and on my return they were not to be 
seen, I was very much frightened, for I knew that I 
had neglected my duty, and that on the first occasion 
on which I had been entrusted with a responsible ser- 
vice. What to do I did not know. I ran up and down 
every part of the dock-yard until I was quite out of 
breath, asking every body I met whether they had 
seen my two men. Many of them said that they had 
seen plenty of men, but did not exactly know mine ; 
some laughed, and called me a greenhorn. At las: I 
met a midshipman, who told me that he had seen two 
men answering to my description on the roof of the 
coach starting for London, and that I must be quick if 
I wished to catch them ; but he would not stop to an- 
swer any more questions. I continued walking about 
the yard until I met twenty or thirty men with gray 
jackets and breeches, to whom I applied for informa- 
tion; they told me that they had seen two sailors 
skulking behind the piles of timber. They crowded 
around me, and appeared very anxious to assist me, 
when they were summoned away to carry down a ca- 
ble. I observed that they all had numbers on their 
jackets, and either one or two bright iron rings on their 
legs. I could not help enquiring, although I was in 
such a hurry, why the rings were worn. One of them 
replied that they were orders of morit, given to them 
for their good behaviour. 

was proceeding on very disconsolatc, when, as I 
turned a corner, to my great delight I met my two 
men, who touched their hats and said that they had 
been looking for me. I did not believe that they told 
the truth, but I was so glad to recover them thatI did 
not scold, but went with them down to the boat, which 
had been waiting some time for us. O’Brien, the mas- 
ter’s mate, called me a young sculpin, a word | never 
heard before. When we arrived on board, the first 
lieutenant asked O’Brien why he had remained so 
long. He answered that two of the men had left the 
boat, but that I had found them. The first lieutenant 
appeared to be pleased with me, observing, as he had 
said before, that I was no fool, and I went down below 
overjoyed at my good fortune, and very much obliged 
to O’Brien for not telling the whole truth. After I had 
taken off my dirk and cocked hat, I felt for my pocket 
handkerchief, and found it was not in my pocket, hav- 
ing in all probability been taken out by the men in 
gray jackets, who, in conversation with my messmates, 
I discovered to be convicts condemned to hard labour 
for stealing and picking pockets. 

A day or two afterwards, we had a new messmate of 
the name of M‘Foy. I was on the quarter-deck when he 
came on board and presented a letter to the captain, 
enquiring first if his name was “ Captain Sauvage.” 
He was a florid young man nearly six feet high, with 
sandy hair, yet very good-iooking. As his career in 
the service was very short, I will tell at once what I 
did not find out till some time afterwards. The captain 
had agreed to receive him to oblige a brother officer, 
who had retired from the service, and lived in the High- 
lands of Scotland. The first notice which the captain 
had-of the arrival of Mr. M‘Foy, was from a letter 
written to him by the young man’s uncle. This amused 
him so much, that he gave it to the first lieutenant to 
read. It ran as follows :— 

Glasgow, April 25th, 1 é 

“ Srr;—Our much esteemed and mutual friend, Cap- 
tain M‘Alpine, having communicated by letter, dated 
14th inst., your kind intentions relative to my nephew 
Sholto M‘Foy, (for which you will be pleased to accept 
my best thanks,) I write to acquaint you that he is now 
on his way to join your ship the Diomede, and will ar- 
rive, God willing, twenty-six hours after the reccipt of 
this letter. 

“ As I have been given to understand by those who 
have some acquaintance with the service of the king, 
that his equipment as an officer will be somewhat ex- 
pensive, I have considered it but fair to ease your mind 
as to any responsibility on that score, and have there- 
fore enclosed the half of a Bark of England note for 
ten pounds sterling, No. 3742, the other half of which 
will be duly forwarded in a frank promised to me the 
day after to-morrow. I beg you will make the neces. 
sary purchases, and apply the balance, should there be 
any, to his mess account, or any other expenses which 
you may consider warrantable or justifiable. 








“It is at the same time proper to inform you, that 


Sholto had ten shillings in his pocket at the time of his 
leaving Glasgow ; the satisfactory expenditure of which 
I have no doubt you will enquire into, as it is a large 
sum to be placed at the discretion of a youth only four- 
teen years and five months old. I mention his age, as 
Sholto is so tall that you might be deceived by his a 
pearance, and be induced to trust to his prudence in 
affairs of this serious nature. Should he at any time 
require further assistance beyond his pay, which I am 
told is cxtremely handsome to all king’s officers, I beg 
you to conrider that any draft of yours, at ten days’ 
sight, to the amount of. five pounds sterling English, 
will be duly honoured by the firm of Monteith, M‘Kil- 
lop, and Company, of Glasgow. Sir, with many thanks 
for your kindness and consideration, 
“T remain your most obedient, 

Water Monrerrs.” 

_ The letter brought on board by M‘Foy was,to prove 
his identity. While the captain read it, M‘Foy stared 
about him like a wild stag. The captain welcomed him 
to the ship, asked him one or two questions, introduced 
him to the first lieutenant, and then went on shore. 
The first lieutenant had asked me to dine in the gun- 
room ; I supposed that he was pleased with me because 
I had found the men; and when the captain pulled on 
shore, he also invited Mr. M‘Foy ; when the following 
conversation took place. 

“ Well, Mr. M‘Foy, you have had a long journey, I 
presume it is the first that you have ever made.” 

“ Indeed is it, sir,” repiied M*Foy ; “ and sorely I’ve 
been pestered. Had I minded all they whispered in 
my lug as I came along, I had need been made of 
money—sax-pence here, sax-pence there, sex-pence 
every where. Such extortion I ne’er dreamt of.” 

“ How did you come from Glasgow ?” 

“ By the wheel-boat, or steam-boat as they ca’d it, 
to Lunnun; where they charged me sax-pence for 
taking my baggage on shore—a wee boxy nae bigger 
than yon cocked-up hat. I would fain carry it mysel’, 
but they wadna let me,” 
¥ « Well, where did yo go to when you arrived in Lon- 

on?” 

“TI went to a place ca’d Chichester Rents, to the 
house of Storm and Mainwarring, Warehousemen, and 
they must have anither saxpence for showing me the 
way. There I waited half-an-hour in the counting- 
house, till they took me to a place ca’d Bull and Mouth, 
and put me into a coach, paying my whole fare ; never- 
theless they must din me for money the whole of the 
way down. Thore was first the guard, and then the 
coachman, and another guard, and another coaehman ; 
but I wudna listen to them, and so they growled and 
abused me.” 

“ And when did you arrive?” 

“TI came here last night; and I only had a bed and 
a breakfast at the twa Blue Pillars’ house, for which 
they extortioned me three shillings and sax-pence, as 
I sit here. And then there was the chambermaid hussy 
and waiter loon axed me to remember them, and want. 
ed more silier; but I told them, as I told the guard 
and coachman, that I had none for them.” 

“How much of your ten shillings have you left ?” 
enquired the first lieutenant, smiling. 

“Hoot! sir, lieutenant, how came you for to ken 
that? Eb! it’s my uncle Monteith at Glasgow. Why, 
as I sit here, I’ve but three shillings and a penny of it 
left. But there’s a smell here that’s no eanny; so I 
maun just go up again into the fresh air.” 

When Mr. M‘Foy quitted the gun-room, they all 
laughed very much, After he had been a short time 
on deck, he went down into the midshipman’s berth ; 
but he made himself very unpleasant, quarrelling and 
wrangling with every body. It did not, however, last 
very long, for he would not obey any orders that were 
given to him. On the third day, he quitted the ship 
without asking the permission of the first lieutenant : 
when he returned on board the following day, the first 
lieutenant put him under an arrest, and in cha 
of the sentry at the cabin door. During the after- 
noon I was under the half-deck, and perceived that he 
was sharpening a long clasp knife upon the after 
truck of the gun. I went up to him, and asked him 
why he was doing so, and he replied, as his eyes 
flashed fire, that it was to revenge the insult offered to 
the bluid of M‘Foy. His look told me that he was in 
earnest. “ But what do you mean?” enquired I. “I 
mean,” said he, drawing the edge and feeling the point 
of his weapon, “ to put into the waine of that man 
with the gold podge on his shoulder, who has dared 
to place me here.” 


(To be conm:inued.) 
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The Fourual of Welles Rettres. 








The Aristocrat: an American Tale. By the 
author of Zoe, ‘&c. 2 vols. 12mo. Philadel- 
phia, 1833. 

The very respectable publishers of the Aris- 
tocrat, have sent us the work for notice. 

They have done so knowing our detestation of 
the present system of puffery, and we must be 
candid in this case as in all others. We will let 
this production off more easily than it deserves, 
and allow it (all the space we have) to speak for 
itself, by two short extracts. 

Mr. Collerly, foreman of a coroner’s jury 
loquitur, “*‘ How, sir,’ he exclaimed—opening 
his angry eyes, and screwing the corners of his 
mouth ag far backwards towards his ears as pos- 
sible, “ Do you pretend, sir, to insinuate a doubt, 
sir, after all the evidence, sir—a doubt, sir, that 
the gentleman was murdered and robbed ?” 

The author speaks, chapter iv. vol 1. ‘* The 
guardian angel who watches over our weak 
resolves, and prevents us from straying beyond 
the bounds of virtue and safety, and who is said 
to slumber sometimes upon his post—thus giving 
an opportunity for the evil spirit to assail and 
overcome us—is, without doubt, often set to 
sleep by ourselves, that we may the more cheerily 
trip after the deceitful fiend who lures us to his 
toils.” !!! 

—— 
VARIETIES. 

Joseph Bonaparte has recertly presented to Mr. 
Lough, a sculptor in London, a splendid gold vase 
which belonged to Napoleon, as a tribute to the artist’s 
noble and spirited production of “Duncan’s Mad 
Horses.” This is such intercourse as should exist 
among the great in station and in genius of all nations. 

John Galt.—We have heretofore noticed Galt’s auto- 
biography, which contains a spirited likeness of that 
author. The last London Literary Gazette says, 
“ With sorrow we state that, so late as last Sunday, a 
consultation of his medical friends interdicted Mr. Galt 
from all business and literature. ‘ My sight,’ he an- 
swers our enquiry by an amanuensis, ‘by the last 
stroke when I had just finished the memoir, becomes 
ineffeetual. Strange! the mind is yet entire. I have 
now had nine attacks. I grow proud of them, as an 
old lady of her years when they exceed four score.’ 
Poor fellow! he may have some comfort in believing 
that the sympathy of thousands is with him on his hed 
of sickness and suffering.” 

The editor of a respectable London critical journal, 
speaking of newspaper puffs, says, “ They are generally 
mere incidental paragraphs, inserted, as a matter of 
course, for paymeni—it is the common and acknow- 
ledged systom; it is easy, therefore, to get a hundred 
commendatory puffs from the common newspapers and 
low periodicals.” See the wholesale manner in which 
they are strung together at the end of American books, 
where they serve the purpose of gulling the ignorant, 
as well as swelling the size of the book—they might 
aptly be termed swells! “ We agree,” says some one, 
“that such things are fair as a mercantile transaction : 
we only object to the public being influenced by them 
as literary oracles.” It is one of the prevalent errors 
and evils of our age. “The inferior articles are the 
puffed miracles of genius, and ali other admirable pro- 
perties.” 

Sir John Stevenson, the eminent musician and com- 
poser, died on the 14th of September, at the age of 74. 
His share in producing the Irish Melodies in conjunc- 
toin with Moore, will cause him to be long cherished 
in the popular memory; while some of his more ele- 
vated and sacred compositions remain to stamp his 
name among the foremost in this delightful science. 


His death occurred at his daughter’s, the marchioness 
of Headfort. 

A new drama has been produeed in London, called 
The Castle of Lochleven, founded on Scott’s novel of the 
Abbot. It was entirely successful. Miss E. Paton, a 
younger sister of Mrs. Wood, the vocalist, now in this 
country, is the promising débutante of the Haymarket. 

A lady named Senzoni has purchased the house for- 
merly occupied by Boccaccio in Italy, which she has 
restored with the utmost care. In the room which he 
formerly occupied she has placed his portrait, at full 
length ; and in an adjoining cabinet is a splendid book- 
case, filled with the various editions of his works. An 
old woman who formerly occupied this chamber, having 
accidentally thrown down a part of the pannelling, 
found a great number of MSS. which she committed 
immediately to the flames, on account of her dislike of 
the tendency of Boccaccio’s writings, which, it is well 
known, drew upon him the rebukes of the clergy. 

The Russjans have projected a “ book of the hundred 
and one” for theshenefit of a bookseller named Smirdin. 
It is embellished with fine engravings. It will give a 
complete picture of Russian literature. An edition of 
the Paris “ Hundred and One” has been published in 
Poston, from which much poor matter has been ex- 
cluded. The original partakes in a great measure of 
the prsdominant character of the French literature of 
the day, namely, infidelity distilled and served up in 
the various shapes of vice, suicide, the horrible, and 
the disgusting. We hope the Russian design is exe- 
cuted in better and purer taste. 

The beautiful bronzes found about ten years ago on 
the banks of the Siris, on the field where Pyrrhus of 
Fpirus defeated the Romans about 280 A. C. are likely 
to be deposited in the British Museum. The subjects 
are the wars of the Amazons. The proprietor having 
consented to part with them for $5000, a subscription 
has been commenced ; the Duke of Buccleugh and Mr. 
Alexander Baring cach gave $250; and more than 
$4000 are already in the hands of the treasurer of the 
subscription. 


Superiority of Public Libraries in France.—Whatever 
may be the state of the press in France, the extent and 
munificence of her public libraries must command our 
admiration. This is the more extraordinary when we 
consider that the country which pruduced a Newton 
and a Locke, names with which those of Malebranche 
and Descartes can bear no comparison, is very deficient 
in public libraries. When the King’s livrary shall 
be added to the Sloanian, Harleian, and Cottonian col- 
lections, at the British Museum, the whole will not 
then amount to one third of the books which are con- 
tained in the Bibliotheque du Roi at Paris. The fol- 
lowing list will appear sufficiently extensive :—In Paris 
the royal library has above 700,000 printed volumes, 
and 70,000 MSS. The library of Monsieur has 150,000 
printed volumes, and 5000 MSS. The library of St. 
Genevieve, 100,000 printed volumes, and 2000 MSS. 
The Magazine Library, 92,000 printed volumes, and 
3,000 MSS. The library of the city of Paris, 20,000 
volumes. All these are daily open to the public. In the 
departments there are twenty-five publi: libraries, with 
above 1,700,000 volumes, of which Aix has 72,670; 
Marseilles, 31,500; Toulouse, 30,000; Bordeaux, 105,000; 
Tours, 30,000 ; Lyons, 106,000; Versailles, 40,000; and 
Amiens, 40,000. In the royal library at Paris there 
are several uncollated manuscripts of the scriptures, 

The Archduchess Maria Louisa has ceded to Mme. 
Letitia, the mother of Napoleon, the whole of the pro- 

rty of the late Duke de Reichstadt, including the 
legacies left him by his illustrious father. Mme. Leti- 
tia has since executed a formal act, granting the arms 
of Napoleon to the Museum of France, and the fortune 
of her grandson to the French Hospitals. 


—<s 
THE FINE ARTS. 

The Academy of Fine Arts is now open for the fall, 
with a splendid assortment of paintings, just received. 
Among them several master pieces of the most celebrat- 
ed painters, are conspicuous. The catalogue presents 





the names of Rembrandt, Vandyck, Morillo, Carravagio, 


’ 


Titian, Teniers, Rubens, Jan Steen, Poussin, Tintoretto, — 

Carlo, Dolci, Da Vinci, and many otbers of the Italian, | 

Flemish and English Schools. The pictures were ori 

men of undoubted judgment, Sir J : 
i exhibition is open 


ally collected by 
Reynolds, Barry, Re &e.—' 
from 8 A. M. until 10 P. M. 

Such a collection is a rarity to the connoisseurs of — 
this country, and will no doubt receive the patronage to 
which its merits are entitled. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The eighth volume of the Library of Romance, con. - 
sists of a tale called “ Waldemar, a tale of the thirty 
ears war,” by W. H. Harrison, author of “ Tales of a 
hysician.” The series has not sustained the reputa. 
tion expected by the public. 
A new eastern historica | novel, entitled * Aurungzebe, 
or a tale of Alraschid,” is announced as in_ press in 
on. Also a new work by Miss Montgomery, author of 
“ Lights and Shadows of German Life.”—This Lights 
and Shadows we have received, and pronounce it good 
or nothing. 4 
The American Philosophical Society have transmit- 
ted to Paris 1000 francs ($200.) as their contribution 
to the proposed monument to Baron Cuvier to be erected 
in the Jardin des Plantes. This isa proper tribute to 
the worth of one of the greatest men of our age. 


_<oe-— 


New American Pudlications. 

The eighth volume of Miss Edgeworth’s novels. Har- 
pers. No. 16 of the Boy’s and Gal’s Library. do. No. 71 
of the Family Library, Nubia and Abyssinia, do. 5 
4. of Ellis’s Polynesian Researches, do. Mrs. Bow- 
diteh’s Memoir of Baron Cuvier. do. 

London Nights’ Entertainments, by Leitch Ritchie. 
Carey. Elementsof Analytical Geometry, by J.R. Yous, 
do. adden’s Infirmities of Genius, 2 vols. 12mo. 
Canterbury Tales, by Sophia and H. Lee, 2 vols. 12mo, 
do. A reprint of one of the best books extant of the 
novel genus. We may soon print a portion of them 
in the “ Library.” 

The Religious Souvenir for 1834, a very superb 
Christmas and New Year’s visiter, Key and Biddle. 
Ellmar Castle, a Roman Catholic story of the nineteenth 
century. Boston. Foster on Decision of Character, 
18&mo. 

G. Dearborn, of New York, has published “ HA ori 
Essays on Naval Subjects,” the contributions which the 
author of “ A Year in Spain,” made to the Encyclopedia 
Americana. ‘ 


— 


A NEW QUARTIRLY REVIEW. 

The proprietor of this journal issues this week 
a prospectus for a new Quarterly Review, to be pub- 
lished under the editorial supervision of Henry Ve~ 
thake, Esq. Professor of Natural Philosophy, and Lec- 
turer on History, in the University of the city of New 
York, who is well known as one of the most distin- 
guished literary and scientific gentlemen of our coun- 
try. It will be cémmenced under highly favourable 
circumstances, which cannot, it is thought, fail of in- 
suring its success.. The proprietor trusts it will enlist 
the best wishes of all those who take a deep interest in 
the moral and intellectual, as well as the literary and — 
political character of the United States as one great 
community. 

If the “ United States Review” has a tendency to ele- 
vate our national churacter, and promote the highest 
interests of the whole, as it is confidently believed it 
will, it cannot but have the sympathy of the patriotic 
in every section of the Union. 
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